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SOME ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL ASPECTS OF 

GENERAL TRAINING UNDER THE 

GERMAN MILITARY SYSTEM 1 

DR. MORITZ J. BONN 
Professor of Political Economy, University of Munich 

IT goes without saying, that the men comprising the army 
of any country are not available for economic pursuits) 
whilst following their military occupation. In that respect, 
any army must constitute an economic loss. The amount of 
that loss is decided partly by the size of the army, and partly 
by the system of army organization. In a country whose avail- 
able labor forces are not sufficient to tackle all business propo- 
sitions, the size of the army can affect economic life in a very 
serious way ; when the creation of a Canadian navy was con- 
templated a few years ago, one of the chief arguments against 
it was the necessity of Canada using all her labor for purposes 
of development. Even in older countries such connections 
exist. The strength of the German army for the year 1914 
(non-commissioned officers and privates) was 656,000 men; if 
that army had not existed it is quite possible that Germany 
could have done without the influx of part at least of the 767,- 
000 foreign laborers, who helped her agriculture and her 
industry. 

The size of the army is not the only important item which 
affects economic life. It does make a difference indeed whether 
the army is composed of 1 y 2 fo of the total population, as it is 
in France, or of ifo only, as it is in Germany. But a great deal 
of importance is due to the military system which a nation has 
adopted. The well-known juxtaposition — voluntary service or 
compulsory service — may be sufficient from a purely legal point 
of view ; it does not explain the important aspects affecting an 
economic argument. 

'Discussion at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science on May 18, 1916. 
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The old armies of the European continent were compulsory 
armies, in so far as the privates were forced to enlist ; they did 
not embrace the entire nation. The modern compulsory army 
is, in principle at least, a national army, inasmuch as the prin- 
ciple of conscription is applied to all citizens. A voluntary 
army, on the other hand, may be an army of volunteers like the 
army Abraham Lincoln called at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
or it may mean an army of regular soldiers recruited by volun- 
teer enlistment, as is the regular army in England and in the 
United States. The characteristics of such an army are not so 
much that it is composed of volunteers, but that it is a profes- 
sional army. As far as the officers are concerned, they are 
professional in both types of armies. But in the national army, 
officers and non-commissioned officers only form a professional 
and quasi-permanent element ; in the professional army, at least 
in an old country, the mass of the privates, too, follow a purely 
military career. In a national army, the private soldier returns 
to civil life after two, and at the utmost three, years of military 
service ; the private in the professional army remains a soldier 
very often for the best part of his active life. 

The two systems must affect economic life in a different way. 
A professional army withdraws a certain number of young men 
from civil life ; it keeps them apart from civil occupations just 
at that time of their lives when they would have to specialize in 
some profession. It has to compete with those professions or 
rather with the rewards they offer, and it must offer in its turn 
sufficiently high monetary considerations and all sorts of ameni- 
ties to attract the number of men wanted. In good times, the 
professional army is rather short of recruits ; when there is a 
scarcity of employment, the gaps are easily filled. Man per 
man, a professional army must be far more expensive than a 
national army. In normal times it attracts chiefly those people 
who are not fond of modern business conditions ; it gathers to 
itself, so to speak, all men of a roving spirit. It prevents them 
from losing that spirit whilst they serve, and when they leave 
service it has always been a very severe problem, at least in an 
old country, how to provide for them in a decent way. The 
majority of them are an economic loss to their country whilst 
they serve and after they have left the army. 
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The effects of a national service system are different. No 
doubt in times gone by when conscription was dreaded, com - 
pulsory service helped to swell the ranks of the emigrant move 
ment. Self-mutilation was and is by no means infrequent in 
some countries. As far as Germany is concerned, emigration 
of that sort has ceased and with it the loss by emigration. 
Some of the recruits, no doubt, do not enjoy their years with 
the colors ; some highly skilled workmen may lose part of their 
skill whilst they are serving. Broadly speaking the individual 
loses two years of his life, but his efficiency is increased and 
not diminished. 

A large percentage of German recruits come from agricul- 
tural districts. Many of them are the sons of peasants or of 
agricultural laborers. Military service makes them conversant 
with town life. Discipline breaks down their obstinate spirit, 
for which the German peasant is well known ; it teaches him 
the value of co-operation, in place of an individualism which 
sometimes is almost anarchistic. Their minds are quickened 
and brightened by coming in touch with people from other 
surroundings. They acquire a good deal of practical and 
theoretical information, which neither the primary schools nor 
life on the farm could have taught them. There are drawbacks 
no doubt connected with their being drafted into the town. 
Life in the barracks is not always ennobling. The impression 
of city life upon them during their years of service has often 
been blamed for the rural exodus. But the same rural exodus 
has taken place in England on a much larger scale, though there 
was no compulsory service to account for it. Taking it all 
around, the average German peasant who has served his term 
is a brighter and better man than he would have been without it. 

The effect on the industrial classes is different. In their case, 
no doubt, some individual skill may be lost for the time being. 
They are withdrawn from the labor market at a time when they 
are best fitted for work. That no doubt is a disadvantage, but 
it relieves the whole labor market of the competition of the men 
between twenty and twenty-three. The more Germany is being 
industrialized, the more all labor is being specialized. There is 
danger that the specialized callings may affect the health of the 
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worker unfavorably. He has neither the time nor the money 
to counterbalance the effect of industrial life by holidays spent 
in the open air. He is put into the army at a time when this 
influence on his body is yet very slight. He receives two years 
of the most systematic physical training ; he is not pampered 
or fed on a different plan from the one he is accustomed to — 
that would be too expensive to the taxpayers ; but he is well 
fed according to his standard, and kept busy, physically and 
mentally. Not only does he receive physical training, but he 
gets an all-around education in all sorts of practical things, 
which counterbalances his one-sided special bringing-up. The 
capacity for co-ordination which modern military service im- 
parts to him stands him in good stead when he enters the 
industrial service of some big concern. Though cases of ill 
treatment in the barracks have occurred which have affected the 
health and happiness of individuals, the mass of German recruits 
intellectually and physically improve by the service ; they do 
not look upon it with horror. I wonder whether the percentage 
of ill-treatment in the army is higher than of similar cases in 
big labor camps. 

The direct physical and intellectual effects of military service 
are not its only result. If they were, the question might be 
asked whether the values lost by two years' service are amply 
compensated by the increased efficiency the trained men have 
gained by this service? 

Notwithstanding national service, a large percentage of the 
population never serve in the army, as the number of available 
recruits is far greater than the strength of the army as authorized 
by parliament. Of 572,000 men inspected in 1912, 309,000 
enlisted ; 3 5 ,000 were morally or physically unfit ; 200,000 were 
rejected, partly because they were not very fit, partly because 
they were not wanted. That has been the case every year for 
many years. From the ranks of these supernumeraries, came 
the huge army of volunteers, which enlisted during the first 
weeks of the present war. They are not directly affected by mil- 
itary service, quite as little as are the women. They are two 
years ahead of their colleagues who joined the army, as far as 
their careers are concerned, but they miss the training. They 
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are physically less fit than those who joined the army and this 
original difference of actual physique is increased to their dis- 
advantage, when the others return to civil life. They too profit 
from the national service system, in an indirect way. 

In centuries past, Germany was an aristocratic country. The 
influence of the land-owning classes was quite as visible as it 
was in England ; today she is an industrialized country which 
captains of industry try to rule. As is but natural in every 
country, powerful classes look to their own interest; they are 
convinced that the state is best served if their own private ob- 
jects can be obtained. In times gone by these aristocratic 
classes have tried to keep the people in subjection and in igno- 
rance. It is no accident that England, the most aristocratic of 
all countries, did not have compulsory education before 1872. 
In Germany it was different. Though the national military 
service was not the cause of compulsory education, it has been 
a mighty instrument in bringing about its perfection. A na- 
tional army must be inefficient if its members do not possess a 
good general education. The more scientific modern warfare 
becomes, the more essential are knowledge and intelligence. 
The need for ever-increasing numbers of recruits must lead 
again and again to a testing of the educational system and to a 
never-ceasing organized demand for its improvement. As the 
privilege of serving but one year in the army and of qualifying 
as an officer afterwards, is based on an educational test, the 
existing military system provides a strong stimulus for higher 
education. Of 309,000 men drafted into the army in 191 2, 
over 18,000 had passed this test. Some other thousands who 
were rejected had passed it also. 

A government whose army is based on national service is 
interested in the health of the people at large, and on the social 
conditions on which it must depend. As the Prussian army was 
recruited originally from the farmers, the maintaining of a 
strong peasantry was one of the objects of the old Prussian 
policy. Long before ideas of social justice influenced the 
world, the Prussian kings tried to protect the peasants against 
their lords. They succeeded in that endeavor to a moderate 
degree. Later on when modern economic ideas began to in- 
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fluence mankind, the economists' plea for peasant proprietors 
was strongly supported in Germany from a military point of 
view, notwithstanding countervailing aristocratic influences. It 
was not heeded in England where the aristocratic land system 
prevails today, after it has driven the mass of the old small 
landholders into the town and into the colonies. 

Today Germany is a highly industrialized country. Ever- 
increasing percentages of the army must be drawn from the 
industrial population. For the last ten years the question has 
been discussed in a very thorough way, whether industrialization 
was not dangerous to the safety of the nation, as it must lead 
to the deterioration of the health of the people. To avoid that, 
social reform is essential not only from a humanitarian and a 
political point of view, it is necessary as one of the chief meas- 
ures of the nation's defense. Army men recognized that very 
early in the last century, when the question of child labor and 
of factory legislation was advocated from the soldiers' point 
of view, to prevent physical deterioration of future recruits. 
The great system of social legislation in Germany is not the 
outcome of military considerations, but it has been greatly 
facilitated by the support gained from such considerations. If 
the social reformers in Germany had neither influence nor in- 
telligence, if the German people still believed in the system of 
non-intervention, even then the most brutal capitalists and the 
most short-sighted government would have to realize that a 
nation like Germany, whose security depends on a national 
army, cannot afford the luxury of slums. She cannot permit 
the physical deterioration and the moral degradation of her own 
people. 

Though these facts have been acknowledged widely, the 
question is asked over and over again : Does not the element 
of compulsion which has been introduced by national service 
destroy the spirit of manly liberty upon which the modern 
world is based? No doubt in the past compulsory service 
raised objections of some weight. In Prussia, it is true the in- 
troduction of compulsory service was hailed as a weapon which 
was to bring freedom from Napoleonic tyranny, and as a great 
step towards modern liberal reform. But it was super-imposed 
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from above. The people did not vote for it, as they had no 
votes. As long as the obligation to serve is not accompanied 
by the right to vote, people can object to it by similar arguments 
as they did to " taxation without representation." All that has 
been changed in modern Germany, where all adult men have 
an equal vote. All imperial laws are passed by a parliament 
elected on manhood suffrage. The obligation to serve is based 
on laws passed in this parliament. The strength of the army is 
settled by parliament; no man can be enlisted and no gun 
can be bought without a parliamentary vote. Compulsory 
service today is a national obligation based on the legislation of 
a national parliament in the same way as compulsory taxation. 
No doubt it would be an ideal thing if all citizens paid their 
due proportion of taxes without compulsion. It cannot be done 
if a fair amount of justice and equality of burdens is to be 
achieved. The same holds good of military service : without 
compulsion neither justice nor equality can be guaranteed. In 
that respect, compulsory service is an enemy of privilege and a 
friend of democracy. It is, moreover, the strongest argument for 
the maintenance of the democratic voting system. Whenever 
it has been attacked, the answer has been that the citizens' duties 
must be balanced by the citizens' rights. 

At this point the argument is apt to take another turn. 
Granted that compulsory service based on the acts of Parlia- 
ment cannot be called despotism, does it not back up despotism 
and retard political progress in Germany by strengthening the 
the government against the people : is not compulsory service 
the cause of " militarism " ? 

" Militarism " is a word which was used in Germany long 
before it was known in England, to describe efforts on the part 
of the professional soldier to control the functions of the civil 
administration and to curtail the rights of the citizen. In a 
country like Germany, where the advice of the expert is valued 
highly in all departments, the advice of the military expert is 
of great weight, not only on technical questions, but on political 
questions too. No sane foreign policy is possible without due 
regard to the military means available for its enforcement. 

And no policy of preparedness can be conceived which is 
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not affected by possible and probable political contingencies. 
The advice of experts on such questions must be listened to 
respectfully in a country like Germany, whose historical posi- 
tion and whose geographical conditions force her to provide 
for certain issues. The influence of the military expert in 
Germany in that respect has been about as great as the influ- 
ence of the admiralty expert in England. Both groups were 
entrusted with technical provision for the nation's safety. 

As the military career in times gone by was the career of the 
privileged classes, a great deal of social influence was exercised 
by them in nearly all countries. This influence is not due to 
compulsory service. It is due to a survival of certain aris- 
tocratic social prejudices. Compulsory service does not 
strengthen it. It was introduced against the wish of the privi- 
leged classes; it breaks down their assumption that military 
service is the only honorable occupation ; for under compulsion 
all classes are drawn into the army ; recruits who can qualify 
can become officers. Prejudice no doubt is still strong in many 
ways. It is not restricted to countries with compulsory service 
like Germany ; it is at least as strong in England, where there 
was a much greater field in the army for aristocratic dilettantism 
than there was in Germany, with her highly complicated army 
machinery based on scientific plans. The worst instance of 
militarism that ever happened in the modern world was the 
revolt of the British officers in Ireland against their government 
and their parliament in the summer of 1914. 

The system of compulsory service subjects, no doubt, a large 
portion of the nation to temporary military discipline. Does it 
really strengthen despotism ? In every country the army is the 
last resort in civil disturbances. Whether the army be national 
or professional, its discipline is nearly always strict enough to 
insure government action when needed. But it is far more 
dangerous to subject a national army to such a strain than a 
professional army which forms a class apart. Professional 
armies have often supported governments against the people, 
and have turned out governments in the interest of the military 
leaders. A national army is scarcely fit for such a purpose. 
The growth of the socialistic movement in Germany — over four 
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and one quarter million votes were cast for it at the last election 
— has often frightened German reactionaries, because they 
know that an ever-increasing number of recruits must be 
socialists. They have realized that an army containing a large 
percentage of socialists would no doubt do its duty at the front, 
but it could never be used for the suppression of the civil 
liberties of the people. Though all this may be granted one 
question remains : Does not the subjection of every man to two 
years of strict discipline kill self-reliance and initiative in the 
individual citizen? 

Americans are very fond of praising German efficiency. 
In doing so they compare it to the clockwork of some dead 
piece of machinery. They loudly proclaim that the spirit of 
the pioneer which made America cannot exist side by side 
with it. They are quite right in pointing out that the spirit of 
the western pioneer does not flourish in Germany; it did flourish 
in the olden days when German colonists settled the Slavic East 
under circumstances not unlike those which accomplished the 
opening of the West. There is no room today for the pioneer 
spirit in the crowded lands of central Europe. To breed it 
would be to breed people fit for emigration only. But the 
spirit of the West is not the only form of resourcefulness and 
initiative. To build up big modern industries in a crowded 
land, to push commerce into foreign countries ruled by foreign 
governments, are tasks which demand a large share of initiative, 
when it has to be done against the competition of old established 
rivals. It is not denied that the Germans have done this. It 
is openly acknowledged that German push and German adap- 
tability are responsible for it. Where did they come from 
if military discipline deprived the Germans of the capacity for 
individual action ? Where does that intellectual acerbity " come 
from which no doubt makes German life much " less pleasant 
that the life of competing nations? And how can it be ac- 
counted for that the German socialistic party, many members 
of which have been in the army, has been the pioneer all over 
the world, in radically constructive socialism ? It has truly been 
said that it owes part of its discipline to the military training of 
its members. That training did not stifle their intellectual ac- 
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tivity ; it did not prevent them from reasoning and acting in a 
very individualistic way. 

Discipline does teach people the capacity for co-ordination ; 
it does not deprive them of the gift for individual action pro- 
vided they ever possessed it. And modern military training 
no longer tries to stifle individual effort for the sake of stand- 
ardized action. Modern warfare depends on the combined 
action of masses composed of highly trained individuals, many 
of whom must be capable of individual initiative, whenever 
there is an opportunity for such. If discipline alone was de- 
cisive, an uneducated mob of men would have the greatest 
chances of victory. For they can be most easily organized in 
a machine-like way. The armies employing the greatest per- 
centage of African savages would be best fitted for victory. 
Such assumptions are purely fanciful. The objects of modern 
organization must be achieved by the combination of stand- 
ardization and individualization. The nation which produces 
the greatest number of individuals and can teach them the 
the elements of well-thought-out co-ordinations will be victor- 
ious on the battlefield as well as in the markets of the world. 
The present war has shown that the German people possess 
this gift to a considerable degree. It is not the outcome of 
their military system only ; it is the result of their national 
genius, of their history, of their civil and military training. 
Their system is adapted to their qualities and to their wants. 
It is good for them and for them only ; if it were blindly 
imitated by other nations, it might produce very different 
results. 
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